WHITE  ROSE  OR WHITE  HORSE?
barked on the other side of St. George's Channel even
when Charles Edward was at Derby. As for Scotland,
where the issue was finally decided, the lines of division
were by no means so clearly defined as some writers
would have us suppose, and it was not a simple affair of
Catholic and Episcopalian against Presbyterian. Major
Eardley-Simpson, for example, has recently produced
fresh evidence from Dr. Blaikie's papers to show that by
far the greater part of the clansmen who marched to
Derby were not only Protestant, but Presbyterian.1
Although Anne had clearly been failing in health for
some weeks, her death was so sudden that it took the
Jacobites completely by surprise. Whether Bolingbroke
is to be included in their number at that date is a moot
point, and the balance of probability is that his immediate
aims went no further than getting himself into supreme
power so that he could negotiate on equal terms with
either candidate.2 On July 27th he achieved his purpose,
but so far from having six weeks, which he wanted, to put
those he could trust in all the more influential offices, he
did not have six days. "The Earl of Oxford," he wrote
to Swift, "was removed on Tuesday, the Queen died on
Sunday. What a world is this! And how does fortune
banter us!" How much truth is to be attached to the
story that Ormonde, Atterbury, and the Earl Marischal3
at once met to discuss the proclamation of James, and
that Atterbury offered to proclaim him at Charing Cross
in his lawn sleeves, it is difficult to say. The most popular
version of the story is given in Spence's Anecdotes on the
1 Derby and the Forty-five, p. 187.
* cf. Hassall, A.: Life of Viscount Bolingbroke, pp. 80-97.
8 The Duke of Ormonde was Commander-in-Chief and Lord Warden of the
Cinque Portsj Francis Atterbury was Bishop of Rochester; and the Earl Maris-
chal was Captain of the Scottish Horse Guards.
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